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PUBLICATION BY LEARNED SOCIETIES AND 
UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


By HENRY M. SILVER 


When a scholar has written a book-length piece based on 
original research he can attempt to have it published in printed 
form by employing one of five means: a commercial publishing 
house, a university press, a learned society, a committee, or 
himself. Common to all these is one constant, and one variable. 
The constant is printing, the variable publishing. 

The fact that printing does not constitute publishing, although 
necessary to it, is a truism which sits so close to one’s nose 
that sometimes it is hard for the eyes to focus on it. The differ- 
ence, as well as the relationship, is profound: printing is the 
inert mass, publishing the dynamic ingredient. But they do get 
confused. For example, up to the beginning of this year the 
doctoral dissertation in Columbia University had to be printed. 
There was no requirement that it be published but nevertheless 
most people called it the publishing requirement and thought of 
it as such, 

Scholarly publishing, if the phrase is to mean anything at all, 
describes an effort to distribute a printed work to all who might 
be interested in it and gain from it, and to keep on doing this for 
a reasonable length of time. This involves the duty of placing a 
proper description of the book, and the place where it may be 
secured, in all standard bibliographical directories so that others 
may profit from what has been done and avoid duplicating it. 
Publishing also implies selling, rather than giving, and this in 
turn involves pricing. In all these actions there are various 
shadings. The source of these shadings is the fact that books, 
even scholarly books, differ greatly as to what they are designed 
to accomplish. 

Printing is a static term. Where a book is well or poorly printed, 
it is printed. Publishing, on the other hand, only becomes such 
if it satisfies certain minimum requirements. Having satisfied 
the minimum, what happens from there on is, or should be, a 
reflection of the book. There are as many kinds of effective 
publishing as there are different kinds of books. This statement 
applies to scholarly publishing as well as to any other, although, 
of course, more narrowly. The reverse is also true: there are 
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many different ways to publish ineffectively. Ineffective pub- 
lishing is usually thought of as involving too small an effort. 
But it can also be ineffective because it involves too much. An 
example of this is vanity advertising. Another example is the 
use of an elaborate publishing mechanism to market a work for 
which the audience is small, easily reached, and predictable. 
The audience may indeed be reached, just as a machine gun can 
kill a partridge, but at too high a cost. 

Since there is this tendency to confuse printing with publish- 
ing, the present piece will be directed toward a discussion of 
these actions and will attempt to do this in terms of the univer- 
sity press and the book publishing activities of the learned 
society, ignoring the three other publishing methods touched on 
in the first sentence. In the progress of the examination some 
broad generalizations will have to be attempted -- too broad, by 
half, but there seems to be no way out of it. Please keep in 
mind that in actual practice both university presses and learned 
societies vary a good deal from what we might call the average. 

The whole matter of scholarly book publishing is manufactur- 
ing and marketing, and something more. The reason it is more is 
that in addition to the usual factors of commerce which attend 
the birth of any book, there is a value judgment to scholarly 
publishing which often has little to do with conventional trade. 

A commercial publisher will attempt to make sure the titles 
he issues are of high quality; but, in this day and age he will 
not list titles which do not have even a sporting chance for 
commercial appeal, now or eventually. 

While university presses and, very occasionally, learned 
societies do issue books which make a profit, nevertheless the 
the profit motive is not the major interest. In fact, if the edition 
be small enough, profit is quite beyond realms of achievement. 
Both types of organizations very often issue books which cannot 
conceivably earn back the cost not only of printing them but of 
publishing them as well. They do this because it is their duty 
to issue such books. Scholarship requires that it be done. 

The fact that the discharging of this duty, if you will permit 
the term, often collides briskly with economics, is by no means 
new. It is older than the university press, and older than the 
book publishing activities of the learned societies. Without it 
they would be unnecessary. Both the university press and the 
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learned society are in fact devices, put together to permit the 
publishing of scholarly books at less of a loss, which is accom- 
plished by tapping resources not available to the commercial 
publisher, thus reducing the cost of running an organization. 
Very seldom does either device achieve lower manufacturing 
costs, except if local policy permit. The saving lies with over- 
head. The university press reduces its costs of doing business 
by housing itself in university property and receiving benefits 
which are not paid for from sales: rent, light, heat, sometimes 
storage of inventory, infrequently salaries. The learned society 
often enjoys the same benefits, although the stronger ones are 
now seen to be moving towards rented quarters for reasons both 
of choice and necessity. However, the major resources tapped 
by the societies are not solely rent, light, and heat, but the 
privilege of supporting organization overhead from membership 
dues and, in addition and often very important, the right to call 
cn individual members at no cost or at low cost for work which, 
in the university press, especially the larger university press, 
must be paid for. 

The basic job is the same in both cases: editing, manufactur- 
ing, and distributing chosen books. But both devices are artifi- 
cial to the extent that they permit certain otherwise unavoidable 
costs of the job to be warded off, put somewhere else, kicked 
under the rug, if you will. But in view of the fact that both press 
and the society (as book publisher) are devices by means of 
which certain unavoidable costs can be charged not against the 
book but absorbed elsewhere, the question can properly be raised, 
How successful are they; and is one more successful than the 
other? 

But successful at what? At economy of operation? At selling 
books? Or, on other levels, at holding down retail prices? At 
repaying the author, perhaps not in coin but in prestige? Or at 
some satisfactory combination of these ideas? 

At economy of operation the learned society is very efficient. 
Though the printer will sometimes charge a society somewhat 
more than he would charge a university press for the same 
manuscript (a reflection of the fact that he expects more trouble 
navigating through the less well charted waters of the manuscript) 
the absence of overhead, and either the absence or the reduction 
of charges for editorial work, more than make up for any increase 
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on the printing side of things. This is emphasized by a marked 
reduction in publishing investment. The same manuscript, 
printed in the same way by the same printer on the same paper, 
then given the same retail price, will earn back its investment 
at a considerably smaller number of copies sold if published by 
the learned society than if published by a large university press. 
If, of course, the copies are sold. The theoretical break-even 
point may be about 1,000 copies sold for the society, twice that 
number for the press. 

This fact has nothing to do with printing. Consider a learned 
society which is about to publish a bibliography. The work is to 
be printed by a book manufacturer who has as customers a good 
many university presses. The edition contemplated will cost the 
society 91 cents a copy. But this cost includes no allowance for 
overhead, for management, for very considerable editorial work, 
for cost of copies given away to authors and reviewers, for 
bookkeeping and accounting, for promotion, or for royalties. Toa 
larger university press that 91 cents is not cost at all. For the 
total at the bottom of its cost sheet to show 91 cents per copy 
50 per cent or more copies will have to be printed in order to 
absorb an overhead charge for management, for editorial expense, 
and to balance sums advanced from expected sales to finance 
the other items. Similarly, if the same work were brought out by 
a commercial publisher, to achieve that same 91 cents per copy 
cost a still greater number of copies would have to be printed. 

In other words, the so-called break-even point is not a measure 
of the efficiency of a publisher, but of his gear-ratio. Except in 
terms of the market for a book, the break-even point means 
nothing. We speak, therefore, of the learned society as being 
economical in operation, but without relating this statement to 
the book publishing market it is meaningless. Clearly it would 
be uneconomical to ask even the most efficient learned society 
to publish a book with a large potential audience. 

Learned societies tend to price their books lower than univer- 
sity presses price them. They do this because there is not so 
muchof an apparent investment to earn back, as just explained. In 
addition, their discounts are lower since they are even less 
dependent on bookstore sales and seldom have active arrange- 
ments with foreign agents. The cost of maintaining the back 
stock is usually nil, and the idea of writing off the inventory 
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does not seem to have occurred to anyone. A good case might be 
made for the statement that the societies price their books too 
low but the accuracy of any such statement would depend on an 
examination of what the societies are trying to accomplish. Is it 
to make books available at minimum cost? If so, the Linguistic 
Society of America and the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, among others, are to be congratulated on their policy of 
distributing monographs to their members without charge. Or is 
it to return invested capital as soon as practicable so that it can 
be re-used? 

Since almost all highly specialized books of humanistic in- 
terest must be subsidized whoever publishes them it might be 
assumed from the above that the amount of subsidy the society 
will require for any given manuscript will be less than that 
required by a university press for the same work. This would be 
a dangerous assumption, however, because although what the 
university press considers to be cost will usually be greater than 
what the society considers to be cost, the former may be able 
and willing to put more of its own funds into the book and there- 
fore require no greater priming of the pump. In connection with 
this, however, a troublesome situation arises which plagues the 
presses. This occurs whenever a larger university press or a 
learned society, or even a printer estimates the cost of a certain 
manuscript. The press is certain to find its costs to be larger 
than those estimated by the society and of course for larger than 
that reported by the printer. The author, not realizing or forget- 
ting that the conception of cost differs from one agency to 
another, and perhaps not understanding why this has to be the 
case, is likely to be outraged. The news quickly gets around that 


“ the local university press has tried to drive another hard bargain. 


This is an injustice to the press, although it must be said that 
the presses often contribute to the confusion by not explaining 
adequately the nature of their business ~ a situation which was 
far truer a few years ago than it is today. If our author had taken 
his work to one of the reputable commercial publishers who 
accept subsidized manuscripts, the estimate of total cost would 
be larger still and for the reason that with the commercial pub- 
lishers who accept subsidized manuscripts, the estimate of total 
cost would be larger still and for the reason that with the com- 
mercial publisher the amount of overhead cost which must be 
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charged against the book, rather than absorbed somewhere else, 
is also greater still. 

- Under these circumstances why has the learned society not 
monopolized the publication of all very small editions — let us 
say editions less than 1,000 copies printed at one time? The 
fact is that the scholarly author will exhaust the resources of 
all the university presses he can think of (a time and money- 
wasting operation on both sides) before he buttonholes the 
secretary of his society. This corresponds with his now lessen- 
ing urge to exhaust the resources of the commercial publisher 
before turning to the university press. If you ask the author of a 
monograph why he persists in trying to make water run uphill he 
is likely to mention prestige. Prestige is certainly involved, but 
in the main what the author is trying to express is his conviction 
that the press does a better job of distributing books, which 
means that he gets more reviews and longer ones; is advertised 
more widely; has a greater chance for bookstore sale. 

The officers of a learned society are apt to be quite impatient 
with this sort of thing and to point out that all possible pur- 
chasers of a specialized monograph are members of the society 
to begin with and therefore sure to see the notice about the 
book which the quarterly journal will carry. But there can be no 
argument about it: the presses do a much better job of selling 
scholarly books than do the societies. They are set up to do it. 
They employ personnel skilled in the technics. They will get 
wider review coverage; they will get the author’s name into 
more periodicals and more pennysaver envelopes; they will bring 
back more quickly whatever part of the investment can be sal- 
vaged; they will see to it that information about the book, in the 
form of catalogs, lists, and compilations, is given to more book- 
sellers for use today and tomorrow. They will see to it that the 
librarian and the department head have more of an opportunity to 
obey that urge, and will keep on seeing to it. 

Publishing is therefore like many other businesses; you put 
more in so that you can, at a later time, take more out. The 
misunderstanding occurs when you expect to get more out without 
putting more in. Except incidentally this has nothing to do with 
printing. This is publishing. And since organizations can not be 
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expanded or contracted at will, like an accordion, publishers, 
including university presses, tend to operate most efficiently if 
the books they bring out have potential markets neither too much 
larger nor too much smaller than a certain efficiency point. 

There is need for all types of scholarly publishing organiza- 
tions. University presses will continue to grow, and there will 
be more of them as time goes by. There is good reason to hope 
that society publishing will increase too. Relations between 
them should be thought of in terms of co-operation rather than 
competition. 

If these propositions can be accepted, then there remains only 
to recognize where each tends to be at its best, in terms of its 
social contribution. Perhaps it will be found that the societies 
are well fitted to specialize in the machine tools of research, 
those specialized bibliographies, indexes, codices, corpuses, 
and monumenta which have such heavy going these days because 
of high editorial and printing cost and the fact that the sale of 
machine tools is largely restricted to factories, in this case 
research libraries. On the other hand the presses are the best 
fitted to publish the results of research, since here the market 
tends to be both larger and harder to get at. Plenty of exceptions 
come to mind. Monographs are often so specialized they partake 
of the nature of tools. On another tack, it is not hard to imagine 
such a machine tool as a corpus of ancient art which might re- 
quire a professional production job which the societies cannot 
provide. Mixed in the broth is the fact that when we speak either 
of university press or learned society we are talking of organ- 
izations which run the gamut from Dan to Beersheba. 

But after all the hedging and trimming there remain natural 
areas of work, and in support of this assertion is the fact that 
the societies are indeed tending toward production of the special 
ized tools, the presses toward publishing the books with wider 
markets. What has been attempted here is an exploration of the 
cause underlying this division of labor and what motivates it. 


FACULTY STUDY FELLOWSHIPS 


Early this spring the ACLS, through the generosity of the John 
and Mary R. Markle Foundation, initiated the Faculty Study Fel- 
lowship program in an effort to meet a need of a group of scholars 
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that, hitherto, has received insufficient attention. Under this 
program individual faculty members, who have demonstrated 
ability as effective and stimulating teachers and a high degree 
of scholarly competence in a speciality within the humanities, 
are to be given an opportunity to enlarge the range of their 
knowledge by study in fields outside their special interests and 
training. These fellowsnips are not planned for full-time study 
for an entire academic year. The scholar may combine study and 
teaching for a semester, two quarters, or a full year, or may be 
released from all of his regular duties for not more than one 
semester. The emphasis under these awards is on a broadening 
of the basis of scholarshipra ther than on research or publication. 

Announcements of this program were sent to 150 colleges and 
universities. This nation-wide basis made essential careful 
preliminary selection, and, for this reason, applicants must have 
been nominated by their respective institutions. Stress has been 
placed on the value of the proposed supplementary study, not 
only to the applicant but also to the college or university with 
which he is connected. 

Qualifications have included not less than five years’ college 
or university teaching experience as instructor or above, pos- 
session of the Doctorate of Philosophy or its equivalent, and 
attainment of at leasi the rank of Assistant Professor. Fellow- 
ships are open to both men and women who are citizens of the 
United States and who are not over forty-five years of age at the 
time of their application. Since these fellowships are designed 
to permit the teacher to continue a portion of his regular work 
while pursuing his study, the scholar is expected to remain on 
his own campus whenever possible. Travel grants for study 
abroad during a leave of absence are not within the intent of this 
program; and study at another institution in this country is en- 
couraged only when it is absolutely essential to the scholar’s 
plan. 

It is indicative of the interest shown in this program that 
replies were received from a substantial majority of colleges and 
universities addressed. Despite the unavoidable lateness of the 
announcement, which prevented a number of institutions from 
taking advantage of the opportunity during the coming academic 
year, applications have been received from every region of the 
country. 
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The first group of ACLS Faculty Study Fellowships have been 
offered to the following persons for study during various portions 
of the academic year 1950-51: 


Name of Fellow 


Guy Adams Cardwell 


James G. Clapp 


Bruce Dearing 


William B. Hamilton 


David Hawkins 


William R. Jones 


Roy Harvey Pearce 


Frank G. Ryder 


Louis F. Sas 


James H. Sledd 


Donald Sutherland 


Kester Svendsen 


Julius R. Weinberg 


Position, Field and 
Institution 


Professor of English, 
Washington University 


Assistant Professor of 
Psychology and Philo- 
sophy, Hunter College 


Associate Professor of 
English, Swarthmore 
College 


Associate Professor of 
istory, Duke Univer- 
sity 


Associate Professor of 
Philosophy, University 
of Colorado 


Assistant Professor of 
Classics, The Ohio 
State University 


Associate Professor of 
English, The Ohio 
tate University 


Assistant Professor of 
German at Dartmouth 
College 


Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages, 
The City oa ege 


Assistant Professor of 


English, The University 


of Chicago 


Associate Professor of 
Classics, University of 
Colorado 


Professor of English, 
University of Oklahoma 


Associate Professor of 
Philosophy, University 
of Wisconsin 


Purpose of Award 
(unless otherwise noted, 
Fellow is remaining at 
his own institution) 


Readings in formal 
logic, aesthetics and 
American philosophy 


Study of psychoan- 
alytic literature 


Study in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology 


Auditing and reading 

for oy re courses 

in the University Law 
School 


Study in the relations 
of science and liter- 
ature 


Study in music and 

musical acoustics in 

preparation for the 

collection of Greek 
folk songs 


Study in the philo- 
sophy of history 


Readings in Greek and 
Latin classics 


Spavtel course work at 

ity College and Col- 

umbia University in 

Psychology, Social 

Psychology and Anthro- 

pology 

Readings in the philo- 

sophy of language 


Readings in Italian 
history and literature 


eae,’ in European 
istory 

Study in Greek, me- 
dieval and modern 
science in the History 
of Science Department 
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ADVANCED GRADUATE FELLOWS 


This program, now entering its fifth year, has been briefly 
described in ACLS Newsletter Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 16-18, so that 


no extended comment is needed here. The following have been 


II 


designated Fellows for 1950-1951: 


Name 


Lillian G. Beresnack 


Robert M. Hankin 
Walter J. Harrelson 


Stanley J. Idzerda 
Robert L. Jackson 


Lawrence S. Kaplan 
Russell Kirk 
George Luckyj 
Elizabeth Lyons 
Mrs. Evelyn McCune 
Louis 5. McNew 
Bernard S. Mikofsky 
Roy Andrew Miller 
Richard B. Noss 
Florence Raanes 
Jurgen H. Roetter 
Olga Scherer 


Mrs. Maria Stavrides 
James M. Wells 


Place of Study 


Columbia 


Columbia 
University of Basle 


Western Reserve & 
East U. S. 

University of Cali- 
fornia 

Library of Congress 
& Yale “i 


St. Andrews Uni- 
versity 
Columbia 


N.Y.U. & Columbia 


University of Cali- 
fornia 
University of Chicago 


Columbia 
U. of California 
Siam 


New York University 
Library of Congress 
Columbia 


Columbia 
England 


ACLS News letter 


Field or Fields of Study 


American history and 
literature 
Russian literature 


Near East History & Old 
Testament theology 


European history & 
aesthetics 

Slavic literature & lan- 
guages 


American intellectual 
history 


Anglo-American intellec- 
tual history 
Slavic literature & 
history 
Far East art history & 
Chinese language 
Korean history & Far 
East languages 
Medieval literature & 
philosophy 
Slavic languages 
Chinese linguistics 
Siamese language & 
culture 
Latin & Greek litera- 
ture 
Russian & West Euro- 
pean history 
Polish literature 
European philosophy 
English literature & 
art history 
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FIRST YEAR GRADUATE FELLOWS 


Ill 


ll 


Fellowships in this category, also described in the issue of 
the Newsletter referred to above, have been awarded for the 
second time this year. We cannot yet judge with what success 
the plan is working out, but we have begun to gather information 
for that purpose. Fellowships for 1950-1951 have been awarded 


to the following: 


Name of Fellow 


Sidney Bearman 
Stefanie D. Blank 


Paul A. Carter 


Gerard Caspary 


Mary K. Daehler 


Thomas R. Edwards, 


} ? 


Clifford J. Geertz, Jr. 
Dennis H. Greenwald 


Daniel L. Heartz 


Dell H. Hymes 


Philip N. Lockhart 


Donald R. Loftsgor- 


don 


Mary Sue McWhirter 


Elizabeth Newman 


Schubert M. Ogden 


Nominated by 


Brown 
Smith 


Wesleyan 


Swarthmore 
Colorado College 
Amherst 


Antioch 

Rutgers (New 
Brunswick) 

U. of New Hamp- 
shire 

Reed 

U. Of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Occidental 


U. of Kentucky 
Woman’s College, 


U. of North Caro- 


lina 
Ohio Wesleyan 


For Study at 
Columbia 


Radcliffe 


Columbia 


Harvard 
Radcliffe 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Harvard 


(Uncertain) 

Indiana 

U. of North 
Carolina 


Columbia 


(Uncertain) 


U. of Michigan 


(Uncertain) 


Field 


Russian his- 
tory 
English liter- 
ature 
American his- 
tory 
Medieval his- 
tory 
English liter- 
ature 
English liter- 
ature 
Anthropology 
Philosophy 


Musicology 


Anthropology 

Comparative 
literature 

Philosophy 


Art history 
English lit- 


erature 


Philosophy 
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Name Nominated by For Study at Field 
John P. Pool Birmingham- Harvard American lit- 
Southern erature 

Walter A. Stromseth St. Olaf (Uncertain) Philosophy 

David R. Sturtevant Muskingum Stanford American his- 
} tory 

Patricia L. Wells | Lake Forest U. of Chicago English liter- 

ature 
Pompey N. Yacullo Rutgers (The Columbia Philosophy 


Newark Colleges) 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY DONALD GOODCHILD 


On December 1, 1949 I tendered my resignation as of July 1, 
1950 from my position as ACLS Secretary for Fellowships and 
(as I never tire of saying) for Grants-in-Aid in partibus infi- 
delium. The decision to do so was reached with regret but was 
required by the state of my health. I have already tried to express 
to my colleagues in the Executive Offices and to the Board of 
Directors my gratitude for the happiness I have derived from 
association with the ACLS, but I should like to thank the larger 
number, the recipients of this Newsletter, who have done so 
much for my education. Working with and for scholars in the 
humanities has been more than fun for one who is not himself a 
scholar. Many readers of this Newsletter have never heard of 
me. Some know me only by correspondence. Some hate my guts. 
(Forgive that colloquialism; I picked it up from an eminent 
scholar.) But my thanks are due to all. 

These past twenty years have taught me, a “‘layman’’ per- 
mitted glimpses behind what the Philistines call the Ivory Cur- 
tain, some things that would astonish you. For example: the 
ability to read and write is far less widespread among the learned 
than is popularly supposed. On the other hand those years have 
encouraged me in the belief that the students of the humanities 
are more alive, more conscious of their responsibilities as well 
as of their privileges, than they were a generation ago. During 
the past few years I have spent some time stalking potential 
Fellows, going to and fro on many American college campuses. 
I have talked with many teachers and students and, while lolling 
around waiting for appointments, have eavesdropped on many 
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conversations of student groups. What I have heard has given me 
much satisfaction. It has confirmed two tenets of my faith: that 
the humanities are of the utmost importance to humanity, and 
that their healthy and vigorous development depends ultimately 
upon the individual teacher and scholar. This is not the Golden 
Age, nor yet the Stone Age. It is the Committee Age. Without 
denying the great value of organization and cooperation in scholar- 
ship we must always hark back to the primary importance of the 
individual, the whole person, without whose seminal thought no 
organization can accomplish anything of value to human kind. 
Imagine, if you can, the voice of a Committee crying in the 
wilderness! 

People have been so kind as to ask me about my plans for the 
future. Only one thing is now certain. I am going to take a year 
off at some distance north and east of Washington. My first task 
will be to recapture a sense of leisure and unhurried living, which 
is the birthright of the Victorian Age which produced me. I might 
begin by re-reading ‘‘Around the World in Eighty Days.”’ I shall 
then put the finishing touches on a learned monograph entitled 
“Will Cuppy’s Criticism of the Naturalis Historia of Pliny the 
Elder.’’ Then I shall try to put the touch on my successor at the 
ACLS for the money to subsidize its publication. Maybe I shall 
end up writing it myself. 

After the summer of 1951 I hope to find a placid editorial job 
where I can do useful or at least harmless work for another 
twenty years. By that time maybe I can get a brace of tickets to 
“South Pacific.”’ 


A COMMITTEE’S REVIEW OF AMERICAN STUDIES 


The accompanying statement gives some of the news of the 
ACLS Committee on American Civilization on the stature, 
philosophy, and objectives of programs for instruction in Amer- 
ican Studies. The statement incorporates the major points of 
agreement reached during a day’s conference, in which several 


guests participated. 
KKK KR 


Academic instruction in the national culture of the United 
States was long confined to history and literature, and American 
literature used to occupy a minor place in the curriculum. When 
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both subjects were taught, they were, moreover, taught independ- 
ently of each other. More recently, a growing number of institu- 
tions offer programs in American studies which not only pass 
beyond literature and history as departments but seek an in- 
tegrated pattern for a total curriculum. A full program in American 
studies today includes both instruction and research, and draws 
upon the humanities, the arts, and the social sciences. These 
inter-disciplinary or inter-departmental programs do not, however, 
displace specialized studies in separate departments. 

Programs in American studies have developed differently in 
content, administration and aim as differences appear in the 
interests, needs or facilities of institutions or individuals creating 
them. Sometimes the establishment of these programs has been 
welcomed, sometimes the programs are looked upon as hostile to 
the interests of departments. An administration may give practi- 
cal encouragement to the program or merely tolerate it. 

It is certain, however, that programs in American studies have 
passed sufficiently beyond the experimental stage to justify the 
Committee on American Civilization of the ACLS in reviewing 
critically the philosophy and practice of administering such 
programs and to express certain conclusions about them. At a 
recent meeting members of the committee and invited guests tried 
to evaluate the national situation. The meeting gave only inci- 
dental attention to the minutiae of instruction, and concerned 
itself with general principles. 

In affirming that American studies, after less than two iteinilies 
of development, have passed beyond the tentative stage, the 
Committee is aware that some programs - because they are piece- 
meal programs, because they lack breadth and balance, or because 
effective interdepartmental cooperation has not appeared - do not 
appear to support the Committee’s conclusions. But the better 
programs are well organized, well supported, well staffed and 
well taught. 

The object of American studies should be to enrich the student’s 
understanding of his own country in its entirety. This is, of 
course, an ideal or limiting goal which will never be reached. 
But it is the proper goal. Both as general education and as train- 
ing for professional careers the program in American studies 
should provide not only a field for academic concentration but 
also a cultural program serving the ends formerly served by 
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classical studies, and in some instances still so served. 

The goal can be realized only through an integrated approach. 
American studies are potentially capable of a two-fold synthesis: 
(1) a synthesis of disciplines - history, literature, philosophy, 
the fine arts other than literature, sociology, social psychology, 
political science, economics, geography, or any other pertinent 
subjects; (2) a synthesis of past and present, the humanities 
more frequently drawing upon history and the social sciences 
upon the contemporaneous. 

Contrary to the fears of a few administrators, an interdisci- 
plinary organization need not invalidate the postulates of 
specialized departments. Where American studies have been most 
successful, they have been self-limiting. The historian or literary 
scholar participating in them has enriched himself and his 
professional department. 

To work on a problem common to more than one department 
gives the teacher fresh points of view and new areas for profes- 
sional exploration. By familiarizing him with methods in other 
disciplines, he sharpens his own research techniques. For this 
reason American studies have helped extend the horizons of 
independent disciplines by opening new fields to them - folklore, 
American art, and American music are cases in point - relatively 
neglected hitherto by specialists. The combination of methods 
and subject thus made possible is more than a juxtaposition of 
techniques. It constitutes an enrichment of the philosophy and 
method of scholarship. 

Advantages accrue also to the student. American studies may 
provide him with concepts that will aid his program in, and under- 
standing of, his own culture, other cultures, or, in a loose sense, 
the general cultural problem. 

Chauvinism has no place in American studies. American culture 
should always be presented in proper relation to other cultures 
past or present, for purposes of critical comparison; and every 
student of American civilization should receive instruction about 
at least one other civilization, not necessarily Western. 

While regarding with some anxiety the increasing output of 
Ph. D’s in American studies, the Committee suggests that pro- 
tection should be sought not by restricting the product, but by 
preparing students in this field for positions in specialized de- 
partments as well. This of course means the breaking down of 
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barriers, often artificial, and the elimination of prejudice. It also 
means thoughtful relation of the graduate student’s program to 
present opportunities for teaching. But the Committee regards the 
setting up of independent departments of American studies as, on 
the whole, unwise. 

In a well balanced curriculum in American Studies, the program 
of each student is concerned not with formal departmental patterns 
or requirements but with periods, areas, themes, ideas, and 
problems in American civilization. Thus the number of courses 
taken in any given department should vary from institution to 
institution, and fromstudent tostudent within the same institution. 

In the opinion of the Committee an effective integration of work 
in American studies is to be achieved only by a meeting of minds - 
student and student, instructor and instructor, department and 
department, faculty and students. Good devices are extra-curricular 
activities such as American studies clubs, non-credit seminars, 
and informal discussion groups, and formal courses including a 
preliminary interdisciplinary survey or a final review of American 
civilization, or both. Since the emphasis in such courses is 
usually on the methods by which tools and techniques originally 
developed by the various academic disciplines can be adapted to 
the needs of American studies, and since the instruction is 
usually provided either by more than one department or by men 
inter-departmentally trained, here again occurs the integration of 
disciplines and the meeting of minds which are at once the only 
approach to and one of the major achievements of American 
studies. 

Guests attending the conference mentioned above were: Robert 
W. Bolwell, George Washington University; Merle Curti, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Richard H. Heindel, Social Science Research 
Council; Willard Thorp, Princeton University. 

Members of the Committee on American Civilization are: Chair- 
man, Richard H. Shryock, The Johns Hopkins University; Secre- 
tary, D. H. Daugherty, ACLS; R. H. Gabriel, Yale University; 
Howard M. Jones, Harvard University; Tremaine McDowell, 
University of Minnesota; Herbert W. Schneier, Columbia Univer- 
sity; R. B. Vance, University of North Carolina, Donald Young, 
Russell Sage Foundation. 
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THE EXTENSIVE MICROFILMING PROGRAM OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Librarian of Congress, Dr. Luther H. Evans, has declared 
that “‘now more than ever the great libraries in the relative safety 
of the Western World share a heavy responsibility to civilization 
for the very continuity of enlightenment. We of this generation 
shall not have met that responsibility until we have done our 
utmost to reproduce and store beyond the reach of destruction the 
irreplaceable cultural resources of mankind.”’ 

One of the ways in which to attack this problem is through ex- 
tensive use of microfilm. For many years the Library of Congress 
has been engaged in copying foreign records relating to the 
history of the United States. From time to time special projects 
have been undertaken. Now, however, the Library of Congress is 
developing a long range program of microfilming projects in 
countries in which cooperation and facilities are to be found. To 
the extent that cooperation can be secured and financial support 
is offered to extend its resources, the Library of Congress hopes 
to microfilm finding aids (such as bibliographies, guides, calen- 
dars, etc.), to the collections of source material in foreign repos- 
itories which may be of interest and importance for the uses of 
American scholarship. 

The Library of Congress has established in the National Union 
Catalog a Clearing House of Information for Extensive Microfilm 
Projects which will supply information on projects proposed, 
projects in progress, and projects completed. The cooperation of 
all research libraries and institutions is essential to the success 
and optimum usefulness of the Clearing House. 

The Library of Congress has appointed as Special Assistant 
on Microfilm Program Dr. Lester K. Born, classicist and medi- 
evalist, who was formerly Chief of the Archives--Libraries Sec- 
tion, Office of Military Government for Germany. 

eK RK 


Speaking of microfilming, we are pleased to announce that 
Professor Joshua Whatmough, Chairman of the Department of 
Comparative Philology at Harvard University, has issued in the 
form of microfilm the documentary portion of his work, The Dia- 
lects of Ancient Gaul. This work collects all the evidence 
pertinent to the linguistic situation in pre-Roman Gaul - the first 
roll containing the Alpine Regions and Narbonensis. Professor 
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Whatmough has decided to do this partly as an experiment in the 
publication of scholarly material. The film may be purchased from 
University Microfilm, Ann Arbor, Michigan, who will be glad to 
supply further information. Full size positive copies on paper 
may also be had. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


The American Society for Aesthetics was admitted to member- 
ship in the ACLS in January 1950 as the twenty-fourth constituent 
society. The Society was organized April 25, 1942 for the purpose 
of promoting study, research, discussion, and publication in 
aesthetics. Within the general Society there are seven regional 
groups with centers in the following cities: Cambridge, Mass.; 
New York City; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Piedmont, 
California; Berkeley, California; and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The 
present membership is 556 and includes leaders in such fields as 
philosophy, psychology, visual arts, music, dance, theater, etc. 

The official organ of the Society is the quarterly Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism. The existence of this Journal has 
encouraged research and writing in aesthetics and related fields, 
through providing a medium for publications of a type which did 
not previously exist. The Journal is now regularly received by 
most important university and other libraries in the United States, 
and a large number in Europe. It has been one of the aims of the 
Society to reestablish as soon as possible active and helpful 
relations with individuals and groups in Europe that had been 
distinguished in the field of aesthetics before the war. 


EXPLORATORY AND PLANNING CONFERENCES 


During the first quarter of the year ACLS conducted three ex- 
ploratory and planning conferences and made plans for a fourth. 
Two of these (on Law and on Science) had to do with the inter- 
relationships between the humanities and other large areas of 
knowledge and practice. The subject of the third conference (on 
Religion) and that of the one contemplated fall within the famil- 
iar concerns of the humanities and social sciences but are never- 
theless susceptible to fresh approaches which the ACLS wishes 
to encourage. 
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The members of the first conference, held 11 February in the 
ACLS offices, were asked to recommend whether or not the ACLS 
should attempt to encourage a broader understanding of the Re- 
lationships between Science and the Humanities. After outlining 
some of the influences of science on society and of society on 
science the conference reviewed various educational programs in 
the history of science, the philosophy of science, the sociology 
of science, and the relationships between science, literature and 
the arts. A committee will probably be appointed to study further 
the opportunities of the ACLS in this field. Attending the confer- 
ence, in addition to staff, were: 


J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina; Harcourt Brown, 
Brown University; Ralph W. Burhoe, American Academy of 
Arts & Sciences; Farrington Daniels, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Henry Guerlac, Cornell University; David Hawkins, 
University of Colorado; Robert K. Merton, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Ernest Nagel, Columbia University; Richard H. Shryock, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Il 


The Conference on Law and the Humanities was held in Dum- 
barton Oaks, Washington, D. C., 12-13 April; its membership was 
drawn from law and other social sciences as well as the human- 
ities. Four papers distributed before the meeting were first of all 
discussed both in their own rights and also in relation to planning 
activities. The papers were: 


“Interaction between Secular and Ecclesiastical Institu- 
tions” by Stephan Kuttner. 

“The Reception of Highly Developed Legal Systems by 
Peoples of Different Cultures’’ by Ernst Levy. 

“Stages of Development in Commercial Law’’ by Robert 
Lopez. 

| ‘Social Transformation and Legal Change’’ by Samuel 
: Thorne. 


Those present enthusiastically agreed that the ACLS should 
attempt to stimulate a revival of humanistic interest in law, its 
history, literature and philosophy. Those attending, in addition 
to staff, were: 
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Huntington Cairns, National Gallery of Art; William F. 
Church, Brown University; Felix S. Cohen, Washington, 
D. C.; Alexis Coudert, Columbia University; Phanor J. 
Eder, New York City; Jerome Hall, Indiana University; 
Walton H. Hamilton, Washington, D. C.; John N. Hazard, 
Columbia University; E. Adamson Hoebel, University of 
Utah; Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe, Harvard University; 
Stephan Kuttner, Catholic University; Ernst Levy, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Karl N. Llewellyn, Columbia University; 
Robert Lopez, Yale University; Howard Meyers, Washington, 
D. C.; Cyrus H. Peake, Washington, D. C.; A. Arthur Schil- 
ler, Columbia University; Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton 
University; Samuel E. Thorne, Yale University; Hessel E. 
Yntema, University of Michigan. 


Il 


Religion in American life was the subject of an interdisciplin- 
ary conference organized by the ACLS Committee on American 
Civilization and held in the Newberry Library, Chicago, 23-24 
April. As a basis for discussion, the eleven papers distributed 
and read in advance took up religion from the viewpoints of 
Church History, American History, Anthropology, American Liter- 
ature, Economics, Architecture, Art, Political Science, Music, 
Social Psychology, and Philosophy. Thirteen universities, three 
foundations, two libraries, and an art institute were represented 
in the conference. The committee will attempt to utilize the 
results of the conference in a continuing program. Those attend- 
ing, in addition to staff, were: 


Arthur Bestor, Jr., University of Illinois; Charles S. Braden, 
Northwestern University; Paul J. Braisted, Hazen Founda- 
tion; William Charvat, The Ohio State University; Edward 
F. D’Arms, The Rockefeller Foundation; Ralph H. Gabriel, 
Yale University; John Gardner, The Carnegie Corporation; 
John Gillin, University of North Carolina; Scott Goldthwaite, 
University of Chicago; Melville J. Herskovits, Northwestern 
University; Leon Howard, Northwestern University; 
Howard M. Jones, Harvard University; Frank 
H. Knight, University of Chicago, Carl H. Kraeling, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Tremaine McDowell, University of 
Minnesota; Richard P. McKeon, University of Chicago; Rex- 
ford Newcomb, University of Illinois; Stanley Pargellis, 
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Newberry Library; Mary Edith Runyan, Columbia University; 
Laurence Schmeckebier, Cleveland Institute of Arts; Mul- 
ford Q. Sibley, University of Minnesota; James Ward Smith, 
Princeton University; Richard H. Shryock, The Johns 
Hopkins University; D. B. Stout, State University of Iowa; 
W. W. Sweet, Southern Methodist University; Edward N. 
Waters, Library of Congress; Kimball Young, Northwestern 
University. 


IV 


An ad hoc committee is well along in planning a conference on 
the Problem of Uniformities in History. Members of the Committee 
are: - 


Crane Brinton, Harvard University; Rushton Coulborn, At- 
lanta; E. H. Harbison, Princeton University; A. L. Kroeber, 
Columbia University. 


OFFICE NOTES 


After June members and friends of the Council will miss the 
presence of Mrs. Margaret Ogden in her role as receptionist. After 
six years with the ACLS Mrs. Ogden has resigned her position 
and will take up other duties in New York City. 
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During April and May Mr. Odegaard had speaking engagements 
in several parts of the country. In Boston, 14 April, he addressed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America, and, 20 April, was the luncheon speaker for the Miss- 
issippi Valley Historical Association, in Oklahoma City. On a 
visit to California he met with the Pacific Coast Committee for 
the Humanities and, 29 April, addressed a joint meeting of the 
boards of trustees of Pomona and Scripps colleges, Claremont 
Men’s College and Claremont College, on ““The responsibilities 
of trustees of liberal arts colleges.’’ He was also one of a panel 
of speakers at the annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education, in Chicago, 3 May. As an adviser to the U. S. dele- 
gation he sailed from New York, 9 May, to attend the Fifth General 
Conference of Unesco, in Florence. Mr. Odegaard is a member of 
the U. S. National Commission for Unesco and a member of its 
Program Committee. Before returning to the United States, he 
will attend meetings of the International Union of Academies, in 
Brussels, where the ACLS will be represented also by Mr. Berth- 


old L. Ullman, University of North Carolina. 
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Mr. Graves was also away from the Washington headquarters 
during most of April and May. Early in April he visited Ohio 
University in Athens, Ohio, and attended the annual meetings of 
the American Oriental Society in Cincinnati, taking the oppor- 
tunity to visit Hebrew Union College and the University of 
Cincinnati. On April 8-9 he met with the Joint Committee on 
Slavic Studies in New York City, and then spent the rest of the 
month in the Far West - The University of New Mexico in Al- 
buquerque, Pomona, Claremont, Scripps, and Occidental Colleges, 
University of Southern California, University of California in 
both Berkeley and Los Angeles, Stanford University and the 
Hoover Library, Huntington Library, and the University of Wash- 
ington. He was one of the principal speakers at the Second SSRC 
Conference on Area Studies in New York on May 5-6, speaking on 
**The Frontier in Area Studies, - the Independent College’’; he 
also attended and spoke at meetings of the American Centre in 
Cairo, Egypt, held in Boston on May 9 and 19, and was elected 
a Trustee of the Centre. He participated in the meetings of the 
Committee on Near Eastern Studies in Boston on May 20. On 
May 27 he spoke at the Princeton Conference on Education in the 
Near East. 

At meetings of the Society of American Archivists in Boston, 
29 December, where he was a speaker at a joint luncheon with the 
American Historical Association, Mr. Leland (Director Emeritus) 
was awarded an Honorary Membership in the S. A. A. and cited 
for ‘‘eminent service in the field of archival economy”’ and “‘his 
interest in the preservation of sources for research into the 
history of the American people.’ On 17 March he was the prin- 
cipal speaker on the occasion of opening for research of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, at Hyde Park, and on 12 May, in 
the Pan American Union, he addressed a conference of Latin 
American trainees (here to study the operations of the federal 
government) on the federal government’s use of advisory services. F 
Dr. Leland has retired as chairman of the Advisory Board of the 
National Park Service, and he has been elected a vice-president 
of the American Philosophical Society. 
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NEW TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN 


The following book has been scheduled as the final volume in 
the octet being published by The Macmillan Company: 

History of the Russian Theatre, B. V. Varneke. Work by the well- 
known theatre historian and philologist on the major developments 
and personalities in the Russian theatre from the seventeenth 
through the nineteenth centuries. November 1950 publication. 
Price $7.00. 

Forthcoming monographs in the Current Soviet Thought series 
published by the Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A Soviet History of Philosophy: The outline of a new volume to 
replace G. F. Alexandrov’s ‘‘History of Western European Phil- 
osophy,”” which was withdrawn from circulation as a result of a 
philosophical discussion organized in 1947 by the Communist 
Party of the USSR. This outline ranges from the philosophy of 
the Ancient East and Ancient Greece through the ‘‘Western 
European Bourgeois Revolution,” the turning points of Marxist 
philosophy in 1948, 1905 and 1917, the World War II and post-war 
periods, and, finally, the contributions of Lenin and Stalin to 
Marxist philosophy. Price $2.00. 

Soviet Methods of Teaching History, M. S. Zinovev. This 
illuminating monograph reveals for the first time in English 
methods of teaching history in Soviet secondary schools. Follow- 
ing an outline of the teaching of history in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, the volume contains a description and analysis of the 
ideological and methodological problems now confronting Soviet 
educators in the teaching of history — the problem of ‘‘Socialist 
indoctrination,’’ the making of Soviet citizens, the use of his- 
torical maps and documents, belles-lettres, and chronological 
tables. Price $3.00. 

Young Communists in the U. S. S. R. This 
monographic study, issued by the Military Publishing House of 
the Ministry of the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. in 1947, 
describes the demands which the Komsomol organization makes 
upon its members. It calls, in the first instance, for the ‘‘rearing 
of a new human being, and active builder of a Communist society, 
a selfless worker and fighter for the great Soviet Motherland and 
for the cause of Lenin and Stalin...’’ Price: $2.50. 
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Volume II of Study Abroad, UNESCO’S International Handbook 
of fellowships, scholarships, and educational exchange appeared 
early in the year, but with the thought that it may have escaped 
the notice of some interested persons we call attention to it. As 
the only single source of detailed information gathered on a 
world-wide scale (50 countries cooperated in the compilation), 
the handbook serves as a directory for those seeking study oppor- 
tunities. A total of 21,751 opportunities for foreign study, ob- 
servation and research are reported in this new edition, the list 
of fellowships, scholarships and grants-in-aid being classified 
according to the country of origin. 

Distribution of Study Abroad has been made to a number of 
leading universities and colleges in the U. S. Additional copies 
are on sale from the Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York, at $1.25 each. 


The Kerr Report on American University Presses has 
been reprinted. Copies may be purchased from Miss 
Porter Cowles, University of North Carolina Press, 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Price: $1.50. 


Printing and Composition 
by McGregor & Werner, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 
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